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HE power of the pebble is impressive. Throw it in a 
pool of water and its tiny splash creates giant circles. 

I hope that School Life, issued for the first time this 
month in a low-cost, simple format and with 2,000 free 
circulation, can create its own giant circles through re- 
printing in business, labor, and professiona] magazines. 

This and future issues of School Life will present sum- 
maries of Office of Education major publications; short 
articles on Office of Education planning and action in the 
three broad areas of educational research, services, and 
grants; illustrated statistical information; and reports on 
educational legislation of national interest. 

We expect, in this way, to broaden the appeal and useful- 
ness of School Life, so that school board members, teach- 
ers, and citizens generally will turn to it for solid but brief 
informatior on education. 

We plan, through the change, to make it useful to busy 
editors of professional, business, and labor magazines. 

Mainly, School Life will present digests of Office of 
Education publications, giving readers a taste of what they 
contain. If the taste whets the appetite, the reader may 
obtain the whole book either to swallow it, as Bacon says, 
or to chew and digest it. 

We all have less time for reading these days. We must 
husband it carefully. School Life will hold your reading 
time in highest regard, without showing disrespect to your 
intelligence and interest in education. 

School Life will try to run that narrow course between 
the succinct and the superficial; between the provincial 
and the universal. 
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Educational news 


EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


of national significance 


Pre-White-House Conferences 


As the date for the White House 
Conference on Education approaches, 
millions of Americans are having an 
opportunity to make an on-the-spot 
study of their educational needs and 
problems. 

Every new report from the States 
tells of more community conferences, 
some preceding the State conference, 
some following. As of the first of 
October, 32 State conventions had 
been held, along with 3,200 commun- 
ity and county conferences. By the 
time the White House Conference 
begins, on November 28, every State 
in the Union will have held at least 
one State conference, and about two- 
thirds of the States will have held 
conferences at local levels. 


Appointments 


The immediate staff of the United 
States Commissioner of Education is 
now complete. On September 9 the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare announced the appointment 
of John Ralph Rackley 2s Deputy 
Commissioner of Education and of 
Homer Daniels Babbidge, Jr., as As- 
sistant to the Commissioner. 

Dr. Rackley comes to the Office 
from the University of Oklahoma, 
where since 1949 he has been profes- 
sor of education and dean of the col- 
lege of education. Dr. Babbidge 
since 1945 has been secretary of the 
committee on scholarships and mem- 
ber of the Board of Admissions at 
Yale University. 

Another appointment in the Office 
is that of Lloyd E. Blauch as Assist- 
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ant Commissioner for Higher Educa- 
tion. Dr. Blauch, who has been on 
the staff for many years as an 
authority in the field of higher edu- 
cation, has recently been Acting As- 
sistant Commissioner. 


More School Buses 


More than ever before, pupils are 
being carried to and from their 
schools at public expense. 

That is the gist of data published in 
August by E. Glenn Featherston, Di- 
rector of the Office of Education’s 
School Administration Branch. Prac- 
tically every row of figures on the 
subject gives 1953-54 an increase 
over 1952-53. The number of pu- 
pils transported is up 553,000, or 7 
percent; the number of buses, 7,300, 
or 6 percent; and the public funds 
expended, nearly $21 million, or 7 
percent. 

To put it in absolute terms: In 
1953-54 some 8.9 million pupils were 
carried in 147,425 vehicles at a pub- 
lic cost of $308,700,000. States in 
which the largest number of children 
were served were Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and North Carolina; 
States in which the most money was 
spent were New York, California, 
Texas, and Pennsylvania. 

Back of the increases is a complex 
of factors, Dr. Featherston says. 
School reorganization is reducing the 
number of school districts in the 
United States. More schools, par- 
ticularly in suburban areas, are offer- 
ing rides to their pupils. And of 
course there is also the significant 
fact that every year more children are 
going to school. 


Teachers From Abroad 


Washington has been the first stop 
this fall for 600 foreign teachers and 
school administrators who have come 
to the United States under two inter- 
national programs, either to spend 
the academic year teaching in our 
schools or to spend several months 
studying various aspects of our edu- 
cational systems. 

One hundred and sixty of these are 
the teachers from the United King- 
dom, Austria, Germany, Australia, 
New Zealand, Belgium, Norway, the 
Netherlands, and Canada, who this 
year, under the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service, Department 
of State, are trading their jobs with 
teachers from the United States. 

The other educators come from 50 
other countries. Of these, about 250 
are here under the teacher education 
program sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Service 
and by the Office of Education; and 
200 are here under the technical co- 
operation program administered by 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (in the Department of State) 
and the Office of Education. 

The 250 in the teacher education 
program have now gone in 10 dif- 
ferent groups to as many colleges 
and universities for 3 months of semi- 
nars, lectures, and school visitation. 
The elementary teachers have gone to 
Emory University in Georgia and 
Ball State Teachers College in Indi- 
ana; the secondary teachers, to the 
University of Buffalo, the University 
of Southern California, and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; the vocational 
teachers, to the South Dakota State 





College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts; the English teachers, to the Uni- 
versity of Miami, the University of 
Michigan, and the University of 
Texas; and the teachers of American 
civilization, to the University of 
Pennsylvania, After Christmas they 
will be assigned in small groups to 
observe schools in various States and 
to confer with officials of State de- 
partments of education. 

The 200 teachers and administra- 
tors who have come under the techni- 
cal cooperation program are a part 
of a total group of about 800 who 
will be in the United States under 
that program during the 1955-56 
academic year. They will take part 
in training programs offered during 
the year by more than 100 colleges 
and universities, trade schools, and 
technical institutes. 


OE Confers With 
National Groups 


Through the coming months the 
Office of Education will be holding 
conferences with the executive com- 
representative 


mittees—or other 


groups—of national organizations 
having an overall relationship with 
education. 

Already three such conferences 
have been held: The first, on May 23 
24, was with representatives of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers ; 
the second, on June 20-21, with the 
executive committee of the National 
School Boards Association; and the 
third, on September 20, with the ex- 
National 
of State 


ecutive committee of the 


Association of Secretaries 


Teachers Associations, 


Purpose of the meetings, from the 
standpoint of the Office, is to develop 


its services to education in the United 
At each conference the Office 


explains its organization and program 


States. 


and joins with the visiting represent- 
atives in discussing the ways in which 
their organizations and the Office can 
work together for the good of the 
bal | hools, 

Present at the May meeting were 
Thomas D. Bailey, Florida; Edgar 


Fuller, Washington, D. C., executive 
secretary of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers; Dowell J. Howard, 
Virginia; Vernon L. Nickell, Illinois; 
Thomas G. Pullen, Maryland; Clair 
L. Taylor, Michigan; and George F. 
Watson, Wisconsin. 

In June the visiting conferees were 
O. H. Roberts, Jr., Indiana, president 
of the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation; Taylor T. Hicks, Arizona; 
Cyrus M. Higley, Connecticut; Mrs. 
H. M. Mulberry, Illinois; Carl B. 
Munck, California; Maurice E. Stap- 
ley, Illinois; J. G. Stratton, Okla- 
homa; Edward M. Tuttle, Illinois; 
and J, H. Woodall, Georgia. 

At the September meeting were 
present C. O. Wright (president of 
the National Association of Secre- 
taries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions), Kansas; Everett Keith (vice 
president), Missouri; P. E. Reeder 
(secretary-treasurer), West Virginia; 
William O’Donnell, New Mexico: and 
Clyde Russell, Maine. 

Definitely scheduled are meetings 
with representatives of the American 
Association of University Women in 
November; of the National School 
Public Relations Association, also in 
November; and of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in 
January. 


New Emphasis on 
Agricultural Training 

Training in vocational agriculture 
is coming in for more attention nowa- 
days in the councils and activities of 
international bodies. 

One instance: This past June the 
International Labor Organization, 
meeting at Geneva for its 38th confer- 
ence, included the subject on its 
agenda for the first time. 

Another instance: At the same con- 
ference the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 
announced that it was planning to 
give major emphasis to vocational 
training in agriculture in 1956. 

“It’s a matter of interorganizational 
cooperation,” said H. B. Swanson, as- 
sistant chief of agricultural education 


in the Office of Education, reporting 
on the conference, “and each organ- 
ization is wholly in accord with the 
work of the other in this field.” Mr. 
Swanson this year was the Office of 
Education’s first representative at a 
general ILO conference; until now 
its representatives have attended only 
the meetings of ILO’s technical com- 
mittees. 


Young Leaders Take Stock 


For 59 young leaders in trade and 
industrial education, the recent 
(August 1-12) Leadership Develop- 
ment Conference at Fort Collins, 
Colo., was a time of reappraisal, not 
only of their field of work but of 
their attributes of leadership. 

Although their ages ranged from 
29 to 59 years, all were young leaders 
in the sense that within the last 2 
years each one had come to his first 
position of leadership in a State-level 
job, or showed promise of one day 
reaching such a position. 

Each one had been nominated as 
a potential leader by his State or 
Territorial Director and Supervisor 
(35 States and Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
and the Virgin Islands were repre- 
sented) and had subsequently been 
selected by the sponsor of the con- 
ference, the Office of Education. 

For these young leaders, 10 “re- 
source persons,” top authorities in 
trade and industrial education, pre- 
sented the various problems that con- 
front leaders today in their jobs of 
organizing and administering voca- 
tional programs. After each presen- 
tation the conferees got together in 
small discussion groups to evaluate 
both the presentation and their abili- 
ties as leaders. 

James H. Pearson, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, 
Office of Education, was the resource 
person on Federal, State, and local 
administrative relationships in voca- 
tional education; and John P. Walsh, 
chief, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Branch, Office of Education, was 
one of the members of the planning 
committee, as well as a resource per- 
son on public relations. 
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Office of Education estimates nearly 


AQ MILLION IN SCHOOL 


Of total United States population, | out of 4 is attending school. 
The need for teachers exceeds supply by 141,400. 


MILLIONS 
40 





THIS 
YEAR » 


10 YEARS 
AGO 




















oO ‘ 
After 10 years of continuous increases, 
United States school and college en- 
rollment reaches a new high. 


| ee the llth year running, total 


United States 
schools and and 
private—is showing an increase over 
the year before. 

This year, according to Office of 
Education estimates, there will be 39,- 
557,000 students in the elementary, 
secondary, and college classrooms of 
this country. That means 1,657,000 
more than last year, and 11,560,000 
more than 10 years ago. 


enrollment in 
colleges—public 


What the estimates include 


In addition to the elementary and 
secondary schools listed at the top 
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Estimates of enrollments in elementary and secondary schools by type 
in continental United States, 1954—55 and 1955-56 


Type of School 
Kindergarten through Grade 8, total 
Public school system 


Private and parochial schools 
Residential schools for e 


si 





Model and practice schools in teacher-training insti- 


Federal schools for Indians 


Federal schools under Public Law 874 '.. 


Secondary schools (Grades 9-12), total 


Public school system 
Private and parochial schools 


Residential schools for exceptional children 


| 1954-55 | 1955-56 


27,738,000 


24,091,500 
3,506,200 


29,038,000 
25,215,000 
3,664,800 
71,500 





38,500 
32,200 
16,000 


7,680,000 


6,811,000 
805,100 
12,200 


7,422,000 
6,582,300 





Model and practice schools in teacher-training insti- | 





tutl and prep + 
Federal schools for indians * 
Federal schools under Public Law 874 ' 


y departments of colleges 


41,000 
9,800 
900 


Includes only “schools operated on post by a Federal agency.” 
* includes Indians in “vocational training, including veterans.” Decrease is due to 


fewer veterans. 


of this page, these estimates include 
enrollments of 2,839,000 in institu- 
tions of higher education, a group 
that takes in universities, liberal arts 
colleges, professional schools, and 
junior colleges. 

If we were to include also the en- 
rollments in private commercial 
schools and in nurses training 
schools that are not affiliated with any 
college or university, we would bring 
the estimate up to 39,772,000, close to 
the 40 million mark. This number 
means that practically every fourth 
person in the United States is enrolled 
in school. 


These estimates include enrollment 
for the entire school or college year 
and are not to be considered as re- 
stricted to September enrollments 
alone. The estimates may be con- 
sidered reasonably accurate, the errors 
in past estimates by the Office of Edu- 
cation having ranged from about 1 to 
5 percent for elementary and second- 
ary schools, and from 5 to 8 percent 
for colleges and universities. 


More teachers needed 


What this year’s increased enroll- 
ment will do to aggravate the teacher 
shortage in the elementary and sec- 





ondary schools is not difficult to 
imagine. 

The increased enrollment of 1,- 
558,000 in elementary and secondary 
schools will call for about 55,200 
teachers. Actually, however, it calls 
for somewhat more than that; for, as 
the Commissioner of Education has 
pointed out, the instructional staff re- 
quires not only teachers but also a 
complement of principals, supervisors, 
librarians, visiting teachers, and other 
specialized staff. 


Turnover exceeds recruits 


The number of new teachers enter- 
ing the profession this year from col- 
leges and universities is approximately 
63,400; but these cannot be counted 
on to meet the needs of the increased 
enrollment. 

They will not even be enough to off- 
set the annual turnover among elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers, 
which is estimated as approximately 
7.5 percent. At that rate, the turnover 
will cost the schools 83,300 of the 
1,110,600 qualified teachers they had 
in 1954-55. 

To ease the situation, 25,000 emer- 
gency teachers are expected to qualify 
this year. But even when they are 
counted in, there yet will remain an 
estimated need for 141,300 teachers. 

This shortage of 141,300 will have 
to be met by additional emergency 
teachers, by the reentrance of former 
teachers into the profession, and by 
further overcrowding. In calculating 
the number of teachers needed this 
year, the Office of Education has made 
no provision for additional teachers to 
reduce the overcrowding that already 
existed last year, nor for teachers to 
enrich the curriculum. 


As for the future... 


As for the future, it promises to 
bring a need for even more teachers. 
Each year of the next decade is ex- 
pected to show substantial increases 
in enrollment at every level; and by 
1964-65 there may well be 12 million 
more pupils in elementary and second- 
ary schools than there were in 1954—- 


55. 








AT ALL LEVELS, ENROLLMENTS THIS YEAR 
ARE UP OVER LAST YEAR 





MILLIONS MILLIONS 


ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 
(1.3 MILLION MORE)! (258,000 MORE) 


Y 





COLLEGE 


(99,000 MORE) 
30 —30 











od 


YU 


LAST THIS LAST THIS 
YEAR YEAR YEAR YEAR 
































Projections of enrollments in public and private schools’ in continental 
United States, 1954-55 to 1964-65 


of higher 


Elementary Secondary iastiowtions 
: education 


School year 





1954-55.... . 7,422,000 2,740,000 
7,680,000 2,839,000 
8,006,000 2,949,000 
8,343,000 3,041,000 
8,762,000 3,119,000 
9,168,000 3,221,000 
9,485,000 3,349,000 

10,044,000 3,568,000 
10,731,000 3,726,000 
11,337,000 3,853,000 
11,890,000 3,953,000 


Not included: Private commercial schools, and nurses training schools not affiliated 
with colleges and universities. 
. Source: Research and Statistical Services Branch, Office of Education. The projections 
of estimates were prepared in September 1955, later estimates, based on later data, may 
be expected to differ slightly from the figures in this table. 
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FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 
FOR THE NATION’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Five national organizations are key to the success of the project 


IXTEEN representatives of five 

national organizations for edu- 
cation* spent a week in Washington 
during August to work on a project 
that will strengthen the -meaning of 
future reporting about our Nation’s 
public schools. 


First National Conference 


The assembly was called the First 
National Conference on Financial Ac- 
counting for Local and State School 
Systems; and the object of its efforts 
was a second preliminary draft of a 
financial accounting manual for pub- 
lic education. 

Representatives had come from 10 
States and the District of Columbia. 
They were joined by 12 representa- 
tives of the United States Office of 
Education and | representative of the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 

In greeting the conferees, Commis- 
sioner of Education S. M. Brownell 
emphasized the need for accurate fi- 
nancial accounting for education. He 
pointed out that this need would be 
heightened as larger numbers of chil- 
dren and youth were served by our 
public school systems and as greater 
sums of money were devoted to edu- 
cation. 

Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for State and Local School 
Systems, in addressing the group, 
said: “The purpose of the project is 
to develop a financial accounting 
guide for public education in the 
United States. The guide is likely to 
serve the American people as long as 


*The American Association of School 
Administrators, the Association of School 
Business Officials of the United States and 
Canada, the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the National Education Associa- 
tion’s Department of Rural Education, and 
the National School Boards Association. 
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there are public school systems. Like 
the dictionary, of course, the guide 
will need to be modified from time 
to time to meet changing conditions.” 


A definition of terms 


The project bears directly on com- 
munication. Basically, it is a matter 
of defining terms; a matter, for 
example, of making clear beyond 
question, at the source, just what ex- 
penses a school district’s recording 
officer will include under “operation 
of plant” and what he will include 
under “fixed charges”; a matter of 
using standard accounts so that his 
treatment of such accounts as “costs 
of administration” and “costs of in- 
struction” will be the same as that in 
every other school district in the 
United States. 

In other words, standard accounts 
and definitions of terms have yet to 
be adopted for use in acounting for 
our educational finances. A certain 
category of expense may mean one 
thing in California and another thing 
in Maine, and a dozen things more in 
the States in between. Even within 
a State, an accounting term may have 
different interpretations in different 
districts. All across the country 
schoolmen for years have been adding 
up the elements in such items as per- 
pupil expenditure and have been un- 
der the impression that they were all 
including the same clements. Actu- 
ally they have been far from such 
unanimity. 


History of project 

The project to end such discrepan- 
cies had its beginning a year ago, in 
September, when the executive secre- 
taries of the cooperating associations 
met and agreed on a plan for pre- 
paring a handbook. 


The next step was a 2-day meeting 
in Washington in November, at which 
representatives of the cooperating or- 
ganizations decided on the scope and 
content of the preliminary draft. On 
the basis of the decisions made at this 
meeting, Paul L. Reason of the Office 
of Education, Specialist in Educa- 
tional Records and Reports, prepared 
the preliminary draft of the financial 
accounting guide. 

Items included in the draft meet 
four basic criteria. Each item (1) 
provides information that is impor- 
tant to a local district in the operation 
of its school system, (2) is important 
to local districts throughout the 
country, (3) is needed for compari- 
son among local systems, and (4) can 
be maintained in the records with 
reasonable effort. 

In May this year the draft was 
studied at a week-long meeting be- 
tween Office of Education staff and 
three designated representatives of the 
Association of School Business Of- 
ficials. ‘The revisions made at that 
time were incorporated into a second 
preliminary draft; and it was this 
draft which in August was laid before 
the first national conference. 

In submitting the draft to the con- 
ference, Fred F. Beach of the Office of 
Education, project director, described 
it as being “concerned with two im- 
portant problems that constantly face 
every school system: what kinds of 
fiscal information should be avail- 
able, and how this information 
should be classified and recorded for 
most profitable use.” 

Standard accounts and terminology, 
he pointed out, “unlock vast treasures 
in the form of ideas and experiences 
for the benefit of the educational pro- 
gram. As aids to efficient manage- 

continued on page 15 
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ODAY one of the principal func- 
pyre of the United States Office 
of Education is to administer certain 
Federal funds that the Congress has 
appropriated as grants-in-aid for edu- 
cation in the States and Territories. 

Three such funds are in its charge 
now. In the order of their time of 
establishment they are (1) funds to 
help maintain land-grant colleges and 
universities, (2) funds to help support 
vocational education of less-than-col- 
tege grade, and (3) funds to help 
construct and operate schools in dis- 
tricts affected by Federal activities. 


For land-grant colleges 

Land-grant colleges have been on 
the educational scene since 1862, when 
an act of Congress gave substance to 
a growing conviction that every State 
ought to have at least one college 
equipped to offer education in agricul- 
ture and industrial arts. 

Since that early day the Federal 
Government has increased its contri- 
butions to the land-grant colleges and 
universities; and the institutions have 
in turn grown and flourished. Today 
there are 69 of them—at least | in 
each State, a second one in Massachu- 
setts, 17 more in the Southern States 
maintaining segregated institutions 
for Negroes, and | each in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. By a three- 
armed program resident 
instruction, and extension education 
these colleges have brought higher ed- 
ucation within the reach of great num- 
bers of people who otherwise would 
have had to do without. 

Federal money now being appro 
priated to aid the States in maintain- 
ing these institutions runs to nearly 
$50 million a year (probably now less 
than 1 percent of their funds). Of 
this amount the Office of Education 
distributes and administers only the 
funds set aside for resident instruc- 
tion. The rest, reserved for research 
and extension teaching, are adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

For resident 
States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico regularly get $50,000 a year each 
through “continuing appropriations,” 


research, 


instruction the 48 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION ADMINISTER: 


FEDERAL FU] 


which do not need to have congres- 
sional action every year. In addition, 
under an act passed in 1935, the States 
and Hawaii and Alaska get other an- 
nual appropriations that Congress 
does act on every year; in 1954-55 
they got an additional $20,000 each, 
plus a share in $1,501,500 that was 
distributed on the basis of population. 
Thus the total amount appropriated 
last year for distribution by the 
Office, both continuing and annual 
appropriations, was $5,051,500. 
The grants distributed on the 
basis of population made New York 
($217,933), Pennsylvania ($174,- 
719), and California ($174,599) the 
largest recipients, and made Wyom- 
ing ($72,898), Nevada ($71,596), 
and Alaska ($71,283) the smallest. 
Actually, Puerto Rico was the small- 
est: it does not participate in the 
appropriations authorized in 1935 
and therefore received only the con- 
tinuing appropriations. 
Appropriations for this fiscal year, 
which ends next June 30, are the same 
as those for 1954-55. Already the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a certificate in- 
dicating the amount due each State 
and the name of the officer to whom 
it should be sent; and already the 
money has been transferred to the 
States, Territories, and Puerto Rico. 
The funds will be used only for in- 
struction in certain subjects—agricul- 
ture, mechanic arts, English language, 
mathematics, natural and physical sci- 
ence, economics, and teacher training. 





Land-grant col 
Vocational edu 
Schools in fed 


FOR 





For vocational education 
in secondary schools 

Fifty-five years elapsed between the 
time when Congress first voted Fed- 
eral aid for teaching agriculture and 
mechanic arts in colleges and the time 
when it first voted similar aid for the 
secondary schools. 

The Smith-Hughes Act, passed in 
1917, was the first act that appro- 
priated funds for vocational educa- 
tion at that level. This act and the 
George-Barden Aet of 1946, which 
authorized additional funds, are the 
basic acts under which the Office of 
Education, through its Division of 
Vocational Education, administers 
funds for vocational education of less- 
than-college grade. 

Under the Smith-Hughes Act, $3 
million is appropriated to the States 
every year for the teaching of agricul- 
tural subjects, $3 million for the 
teaching of trade and industrial sub- 
jects and home economics, and $1 
million for the training of teachers of 
these subjects. The money is allotted 
to the various States on the basis of 
population. To guarantee each State 
a minimum of $10,000 for each of the 
three purposes, Congress appropriates 
an additional $138,330. 

Smith-Hughes benefits were ex- 
tended to Hawaii in 1924 and to 
Puerto Rico in 1931: $30,000 a year 
for the former and $105,000 for the 
latter. 

Under the George-Barden Act, 
Congress is authorized to appropriate 
as much as $28.5 million a year to be 
allotted to the States and Territories, 
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lly affected areas 


also on the basis of population. It 
includes $10 million for agriculture, 
$8 million for home economics, $8 
million for trade and industrial edu- 
cation, and $2.5 million for education 
in the distributive occupations. Bene- 
fits of the act were extended to the 
Virgin Islands in 1950, to the extent 
of $40,000 a year. The George-Barden 
Act also provides for additional ap- 
propriations as needed to give each 
State certain minimums: $40,000 a 
year for the first three fields of edu- 
cation and $15,000 for the fourth. 

The bases on which the States share 
in these funds vary between the two 
acts. The allotments in the Smith- 
Hughes Act for agricultural educa- 
tion are based on the ratio of each 


State’s rural population to total 
United States rural population; in 
the George-Barden Act they are based 
on farm population. In the Smith- 
Hughes Act, allotments for education 
in trade, industry, and home eco- 
nomics are all three based on urban 
population; but, in the George-Barden 
Act, allotments for trade and indus- 
trial education are based on nonfarm 
population and allotments for home 
economics education are based on 
rural population. 

The -Smith-Hughes funds for 
teacher training and the George- 
Barden funds for distributive edu- 
cation are allotted to each State on 
the basis of its total population. 

In 1954-55 the Office of Education 
distributed $30,811,591 under the 
two acts: $7,138,330 under Smith- 
Hughes; $23,673,261 under George- 
Barden and the supplementary acts 
(the ones extending benefits to 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands). Most of the States spend 
all of their allotments. Last year, as 
in the preceding 5 years, less than 2 
percent of the money was left unex- 
pended at the end of the year. 

Both acts require the States to 
match the Federal appropriations dol- 
lar for dollar. But the States are do- 
ing far better than that. In 1954-55 
more than $125,839,000 of State and 


States and Territories grouped by amounts received under both acts for 
vocational education of less-than-college grade, 1954-55 


More than 


$1 million $500,000 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kentucky 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
Oklahoma 
Puerto Rico 


California 
Illinois 

New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


Virginia 


Texas 


Less than $1 million, more than 


South Carolina 


Tennessee 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Less than $500,000 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Oregon 
Rhode Inland 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Vermont 
Washington 
Wyoming 


Alaska 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
| District of 
Columbia 
Delaware 
Florida 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
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local funds were spent on the voca- 
tional education programs. In other 
words, for every dollar of Federal 
funds used, States and local communi- 
ties spent about $5. 

For the year just begun, 1955-56, 
total Federal funds made available 
under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts total 
$23,638,330. This is the most that 
Congress has ever appropriated for 
this purpose. Of this amount, $12,- 
584,824 is for agriculture, $7,659,120 
for home economics, $10,740,153 for 
trades and industry, $1,500,000 for 
distributive education, $1,114,233 for 
teacher training, and $40,000 for the 
Virgin Islands for the four fields of 
vocational education. 


For schools in 
federally affected areas 

In every State there are school dis- 
tricts that have special problems be- 
cause the Federal Government is 
carrying on some activity in or near 
them. Their difficulties arise either 
because the Government's activities 
have brought the districts more chil- 
dren than they are equipped to take 
care of, or because the Government 
has acquired property that otherwise 
would have brought in taxes. And in 
most districts, both things have hap- 
pened at once. 

Federal responsibility in this mat- 
ter was shouldered by the 8lst Con- 
gress in 1950 when it enacted Public 
Laws 815 and 874, and by the 83d and 
8Ath Congresses, which amended and 
extended them. Under these com- 
panion acts, the Office of Education 
distributes and administers funds to 
help individual school districts that 
educate the children of people con- 
nected with Federal activity. 

Most of the pupils for whom pay- 
ments are authorized are those whose 
parents live or work on tax-exempt 
Federal property. The laws also pro- 
vide for enrollment increases caused 
by pupils whose parents work on 
Federal contracts but not on Federal 
property. 

continued on page 14 








PUBLICATIONS PLANS 






Fifty-five educational research reports will go to the printer in 1955-56 


HE Office of Education plans to publish 55 reports of 

its studies during the year that began July 1, 1955. 
All of the publications will be of interest to educators, 
school-board members, parent-teacher organizations, and 
other individuals and groups directly connected with edu- 
cation. About half of them will be of interest also to 
businessmen, labor organizations, and many citizen 
groups. 

Every area of education will come in for attention in 
this year’s publications program. In addition to reports 
of a purely statistical nature, plans call for bulletins related 
to such subjects as educational administration, school 
plant needs, vocational education, radio and television, 
higher education, and qualifications of teachers for 
exceptional children. 

The wide range of subject matter can be indicated by 
simply listing five of the titles scheduled to come out in 


@ Education Around the World—Education in Commu- 
nity Improvement, 

@ Training for Quantity Food Preparation, 

@ Costs Students Incur in Attending College. 

Printing and binding costs for this year’s publications 
program have been estimated at approximately $114,000, 
in comparison to the $90,000 spent last year. Not count- 
ing periodicals, a total of 236,000 copies of publications 
will be printed this year for free distribution, and 152,000 
additional copies of the first printings will be placed on 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents. 

The free distribution of a publication is managed in 
this way: As soon as a new publication comes from the 
printer, an initial free distribution is made to those who 
have the greatest need for the information it contains. A 
reserve supply is maintained by the Publications Inquiry 
Unit of the Office of Education for free issue, as long as 


the next few months: 


@ Policies and Procedure in School District Organization, 


@ Education in the Soviet Union, 


the supply lasts. 


The periodicals School Life and Higher Education carry 
notices of new publications as they become available. 





Major Publications in the 1955—56 Program 


ADMINISTRATION 


Clerical and Custodial Staff in Public 
Secondary Day Schools, 1951-52 

Policies and Procedures in School 
District Reorganization 

School Insurance 

Secondary School Plant: 
proved Approach for 
Functional Facilities 

State Department of Education Trans- 
portation Responsibilities and 
Services 

State Policies and Regulations Affect- 
ing the Junior High School 

State School Plant Services 


An Ap- 


Planning 


Structure and Control of Publicly 
Supported Libraries at the State 
Level 


Supervision in Rural Schools 


CURRICULUM 
Activity Programs in Aviation, Pho- 
tography, and Radio in the See- 
ondary School 





Audio-Visual Education in State De- 
partments of Education 

Curriculum Responsibilities of State 
Departments of Education 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Agricultural Education in Secondary 
Schools 

Boys and Girls Study Home and Fam- 
ily Living 

Development of Programs of Agri- 
cultural Education for Young 
Farmers 

Distributive Education for Youth— 
Work Experience Laboratories 
Guide for Teaching 

Distributive Education 


Instructor’s 
Adult 
Classes 

Public Vocational Education 


Pro- 


grams 
Selection and Training of Part-Time 

Instructors 

Classes 


of Adult Education 





Space and Equipment for Distribu- 
tive Education Classrooms for Vo- 
cational Education 

Space and Equipment for Home Eco- 
nomics in Higher Education 

Training for Quantity Food Prepa- 
ration 

Radio-Television Bibliography 

United States Government Maps for 
Educational Use 

Work Experience in the Secondary 
School Curriculum 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Qualification and Preparation of 
Teachers for Exceptional Children: 
A General Report 

Special Education Personnel in Lo- 
cal Departments of Education 

Special Education Personnel in State 
Departments of Education 

Speech Correctionists 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 
Costs Students Incur in Attending 
College 


Financing Public Two-Year Com- 
munity Colleges 


Study of College Student Retention 
and Withdrawal 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Education in Mexico 
Education in the Soviet Union 


Yearbook on Education Around the 
World—Education in Community 
Improvement 


YEARBOOKS AND REPORTS 


Administration of Public Laws 874 
and 815: Fifth Annual Report of 
Commissioner of Education, June 
30. 1955 


Biennial Survey of Education— 
Ch. 1—Statistical Summary of Edu- 
cation, 1953-54 
Ch. 2—Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1953-54 
Ch. 3—Statistics of City School 
Systems, 1953-54 
Ch. 4—Statistics of Higher Educa- 
tion, 1953-54: Sec. 1, Faculty, 
Students, and Degrees; Sec. 2, 
Receipts, Expenditures, and 
Property 
Current Expenditures Per Pupil in 
Public School Systems: 
Large Cities, 1954-55 
Small and Medium-Sized Cities, 
1954-55 
Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education, 
1954-55 
Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 
Educational Institutions, 1954—55 


Education Directory, 1955-S6— 
Pt. 1: Federal Government and 
States 
Pt. 2: Counties and Cities 
Pt. 3: Higher Education 
Engineering Enrollments and De- 
grees, 1955 
Fall Enrollment in Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions, 1955 
Federal Funds for Education, 1954- 
55 and 1955-56 
Resident, Extension, and Adult Edu- 
cation Enrollment in Institutions 
of Higher Education: 
November 1954 
November 1955 
Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Year Ended June 30, 
1955 
Statistics of Public School Libraries: 
1953-54 





HREE delegates from the United 
States attended the 18th Inter- 
national Conference on Public Edu- 
cation at Geneva, Switzerland, early 
in July, when 134 delegates from 65 
countries came together to exchange 
ideas and to formulate recommenda- 
tions on two subjects: The financing 
of education and the teaching of art. 
Clayton D. Hutchins, Specialist in 
School Finance, United States Office 
of Education, was 1 of the 3 delegates 
to the Conference, which is held every 
year under the aegis of UNESCO and 
IBE (International Bureau of Educa- 
tion). Other delegates were Henry 
I. Willett, Superintendent of Schools 
in Richmond, Va., and Gratia B. 
Groves, Director of Instruction for 
the Kanawha County Schools in West 
Virginia. 

Speaking to the staff of the Office 
of Education on his experiences at 
Geneva, Dr. Hutchins said that the 
United States report was received with 
exceptional interest by the other 
delegates, who had several questions 
to ask when it was finished. They 
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GENEVA REPORT 


wanted to know about the role of the 
Office of Education, the provisions 
for gifted pupils in secondary schools, 
subjects for discussion at the White 
House Conference, extent to which 
television is used, holding power of 
the secondary schools, education of 
American Indians, and reactions to 
the Supreme Court’s decision on 
racial discrimination. 

The report itself, prepared by staff 
members of the Office of Education, 
was termed one of the best at the con- 
ference by Dr. Hutchins. It described 
the United States school system as an 
expression of the American way of 
life and presented the chief educa- 
tional problems and the efforts being 
made to solve them. Much of the 
success of the report Dr. Hutchins 
credited to the excellent presentation 
given it by Dr. Willett. 

For the United States schools ex- 
hibit at the Conference, Dr. Hutchins 
had less praise. The exhibit room 
assigned to the United States is a 
large one, well lighted and provided 
with illuminated cases, but in the ma- 


terials displayed there Dr. Hutchins 
saw little that reflected the spirit and 
accomplishments of the American 
school system. Except for one chart, 
the exhibit consisted entirely of bul- 
letins, pamphlets, and books, and 
these were not the latest available. 

In contrast, other nations were dis- 
playing not only printed materials but 
large charts showing their educational 
programs and the organization of 
their schools as well as collections of 
articles illustrating school handicrafts 
and skills of students. The USSR, 
for example, had a staff of three work- 
men expressly for setting up an attrac- 
tive exhibit; and it was reported that 
several tons of materials had been 
shipped from Russia for the display. 

The importance of having a first- 
rate school exhibit, Dr. Hutchins 
pointed out, is sharpened by the fact 
that the exhibits are maintained the 
year around and are visited nearly 
every day by students, educators, and 
national leaders from other countries, 
many of whom are inclined to judge 

continued on page 15 











Reviews of OE Publications 


SHALL I TEACH? 


One of the Office of Education’s 
best sellers, Teaching as a Career, 
which has sold over 30,000 copies 
since it was published in 1947, has 
come out in a new edition, It still has 
the same title, but it has a new 
author—Earl W. Anderson, consult- 
ant in teacher education and professor 
of education at Ohio State University. 

Things have changed materially in 
the teaching profession since 1947, 
and the new bulletin has been writ- 
ten to describe the occupation as it 
was seen in March 1955. 

The young person who is consider- 
ing teaching as a life work should 
have the answers to these questions: 
@ How important is teaching? 
® What does a teacher do? 

@ What are the requirements? 
@ How can I get satisfactory employ- 

ment 7? 

@ What salary will I receive? 

@ What are retirement provisions? 
@ Will I enjoy teaching? 

and these are the questions which 
Teaching as a Career systematically 
proceeds to answer, For further 
reading, it offers a short bibliography. 

The 20-page bulletin is for sale (15 
cents a copy) by the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C, 


SAFE WORK HABITS 


Together, the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Bureau of Labor 
Standards have published a 
safety guide for preemployment 
training in the school shop. For 
the Office, William P. Loomis, 
program specialist, Trade and 


Industrial Education Branch, 
was the cooperating author. 
School Shop—tLearn Safe 


Work Habits Here simply and 
briskly points out what can hap- 
pen to the worker who believes 
that “guards and goggles are for 
the birds.” 


It gives practical advice—on 
such matters as how to lift a load, 
what protective devices to wear 
for particular jobs, how to handle 
electric tools, how to use lad- 
ders—and sternly explains why 
it’s smart to be safe. 

The 16-page booklet is sold for 
10 cents a copy by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25,D.C. The 
shop teacher who needs large 
quantities for his classes can get 


them for $7.50 a hundred. 


WOMEN AT WORK 


Not many comparisons can give a 
quicker picture of what has happened 
in the occupational world for women 
in the last 20 years than a comparison 
of the bibliographies that the O fice of 
Education has published periodically 
on the subject since 1934. 

The one that came out this summer, 
Girls’ and Women’s Occupations, 
Selected References, for example, re- 
fers to 100 more occupations than 
were included in the one that was 
published in 1941. 

“Every time we get out one of these 
bibliographies,” says Louise Moore of 
the Office of Education’s Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch, who has 
compiled and annotated the current 
volume, “we're impressed by the 
changes that have taken place since 
the last one. 

“We used to find a substantial 
amount of literature on such jobs as 
household service, dressmaking, and 
millinery, but the proportion of that 
has been dwindling in recent years. 
Every year something new crops up in 
the literature and we find a growing 
variety of occupational opportunities. 
This year, for instance, we list, for the 


first time, material on the work of the 
orthoptic technician. And there are 
references to many kinds of new jobs 
in therapy—music, speech, and hear- 
ing—to say nothing of the new oppor- 
tunities in science, even nuclear 
science.” 

Another of the noticeable trends is 
an increasing amount of literature on 
practical nursing: The 1941 bibliog- 
raphy had only 7 references; this 
year’s has 20. 

The current bibliography covers 
selected books, pamphlets, and articles 
published between July 1, 1948 (the 
cutoff date for the preceding bibliog- 
raphy, which was published in 1949 
in collaboration with the Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor) and September 1, 1954. It 
includes only references to material 
published in the United States. 

The 821 references are arranged in 
seven groups: Occupational informa- 
tion on specific occupations (over half 
of the references are here), occupa- 
tional biographies and fiction, train- 
ing opportunities (here are directories 
of schools and colleges open to women 
and information about student and 
scholarship aid), women’s status in 
work and education (includes refer- 
ences to literature about legislation), 
surveys, and bibliographies. 

Three indexes—author, occupation, 
and subject (other than occupation) — 
together with a publisher’s directory, 
complete the volume. 

Girls’ and Women’s Opportunities 
has 99 pages and can be bought for 35 
cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


TEACHING ABROAD 


Around the world, in more than 30 
countries, there are opportunities for 
approximately 300 American school 
teachers to have a year of professional 
experience outside the United States. 

What those opportunities are for 
the academic year 1956-57, the Office 
of Education has outlined in a 25- 
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page handbook, which it distributed 
this fall to all United States public- 
school superintendents in towns of 
2,500 or more. 

In Exchange Teaching Opportuni- 
ties and Summer Seminars {1956-57 | 
for American Elementary, Secondary, 
and Junior College Teachers Under 
the International Exchange Program 


Authorized by the Fulbright Act and 
the Smith-Mundt Act a teacher can 
learn what requirements he must 
meet, He can ion also with what 
countries an interchange of teachers 
can be arranged, and with what 
countries a one-way assignment can 
be arranged. 

Such a handbook is prepared and 





distributed free of charge every year 
by the Teacher Exchange Section of 
the Office of Education under the 
direction of Thomas EF. Cotner, Di- 
rector, Teacher Programs Branch. 
Applications are accepted each year 
between July 1 and October 15 for 
positions available the following 
year. 





EDUCATION FOR THE PROFESSIONS 


For the first time since 1900, the entire subject in a single volume 


NTIL the publication of Educa- 

tion for the Professions this 
summer, broad information on how 
people in the various professions are 
educated has had to be gathered from 
scattered brief articles and addresses. 
There have been only two earlier at- 
tempts in the United States to describe 
professional education as a whole, and 
those were made a long time ago. 
One, in 1899, was a series of bulletins 
put out by the University of the State 
of New York to cover five professions. 
The other, in 1900, was a monograph, 
Professional Education, by James 
Russell Parsons, Jr.; it was one of 
a series, and the other titles (Scien- 
tific, Technical and Engineering Edu- 
cation; Agricultural Education; and 
Commercial Education) give some in- 
dication of the restricted interpreta- 
tion of the word “profession” in those 
days. 

Now, however, comes one volume 
that describes the principal features 
of professional education in the 
United States. For Education for the 
Professions, Lloyd FE. Blauch, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Higher Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, has organ- 
ized and edited a collection of articles, 
each one written about the education 
for one profession. In all, 32 profes- 
sions are included. 

Each article is the work of an author 
who has had much firsthand contact 
with his subject. The chapter on agri- 
cultural education, for instance, is hy 
a university's dean of agriculture; the 
one on education for forestry, by the 
executive secretary of the Society of 
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American Foresters; the ones on legal 
and medical education, by the uni- 
versity deans of a school of law and 
a school of medicine, respectively. 

Most of the chapters were originally 
published as articles in the Office of 
Education periodical Higher Educa- 
tion, and have been revised—in sev- 
eral instances, entirely rewritten—to 
bring them up to date. Each one 
offers a brief description of the profes- 
sion and its personnel, a description 
of the development and current status 
of education in the profession, and a 
statement about some educational 
problems that confront the profession. 

Every chapter closes with a list of 
selected references for those who wish 
to pursue the matter further; and 
nearly every chapter also has a list 
of leading or accredited schools. 

As for the professional fields cov- 
ered, they are these: Accountancy, 
agriculture, architecture, business ad- 
ministration, chiropody, dentistry, 
engineering, forestry, home econom- 
ics, hospital administration, journal- 
ism, law, library service, medicine, 
music, nursing, occupational therapy, 
optometry, osteopathy, pharmacy, 
physical therapy, public administra- 
tion, public health, social work, teach- 
ing, theology, and veterinary medi- 
cine. There are also chapters on the 
education of officers in the Army, 
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Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, Coast 
Guard, and Merchant Marine. 

This is not all of the book, how- 
ever. Prefacing the chapters on the 
specific professions are two that are 
devoted to summary expositions of 
the place of the professions in the 
United States, and to the develop- 
ment and status of professional edu- 
cation in general. 

That the professions, like other 
groups in our culture, have been af- 
fected by the great expansion of gov- 
ernment activity in recent years, is 
one of the subjects that Dr. Blauch 
examines in the first chapter, along 
with such subjects as the distinguish- 
ing features of the professions and 
the place of the professional man in 
civic affairs. 

The second chapter opens with a 
statement on the functions of profes- 
sional schools, which, as Dr. Blauch 
points out, are the only gateways to 
the professions in the United States. 
“Their moral responsibility is clear,” 
he writes. “Through selecting, train- 
ing, and graduating those who aspire 
to professional practice, they become 
the principal safeguards of the public 
against incompetent and unscrupu- 
lous practitioners.” How the pro- 
fessional schools have developed to 
discharge these responsibilities is 
traced through the chapter. 

Education for the Professions has 
317 pages and is sold for $1.75 a copy 
($2.75 if in buckram) by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 
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FEDERAL FUNDS 


continued from page 9 


It is expected that Federal assistance 
under the two laws will encourage 
school districts to accept responsibil- 
ity for the education of pupils whose 
parents live or work on Federal] prop- 
erty and will enable them to provide 
a level of education for all pupils 
comparable to that maintained in 
other communities of their separate 
States. In cases where the local edu- 
cational agencies are unable to pro- 
vide free public education for chil- 
dren who reside on Federal property, 
the laws provide for special Federal 
construction and operation of schools 
on Federal property. 

For assistance under 
local districts apply through their 
State departments of education. The 
Office of Education makes payments 
directly to the local districts. 


Under Public Law 815. 


these laws 


Under 


Public Law 815 and amendments to 
it in Public Laws 246 and 731, Con- 
gress has appropriated, for 1950-51 


through 1955-56, $609 million for 
assisting districts to construct school 
buildings. 

These moneys, together with local 
funds of approximately $255 million, 
will complete more than 3,000 build- 
ing projects in 1,350 districts to house 
approximately 800,000 pupils. Some 
of these projects are being constructed 
locally with Federal assistance; some, 
on military reservations under Fed- 
eral supervision; and some, on or 
near Indian reservations to house 
pupils living on Indian lands. 

Applications for this kind of assist- 
ance are authorized through 1955-56. 

Eligibility of school districts for 
assistance is determined by counting 
increases in school attendance that 
are attributable to Federal activity. 
And the amount of assistance each dis- 
trict may receive is determined under 
a formula that establishes how much 
is allowed for each pupil toward the 
cost of construction. 

A special provision—title 1V—has 
been included in the law to cover 
those school districts that provide 
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Local school districts feel impact of increased school enrollments in 
areas of major Federal installations throughout the United States. 








education for a substantial number of 
pupils residing on Federal land (In- 
dian reservations, mostly). 

The distribution of funds under 
Public Law 815 tends, of course, to 
follow the pattern of distribution of 
Federal activities. The four States in 
which the total distribution had 
reached $30 million by September 
were California ($80 million), Vir- 
ginia ($41 million), Texas ($33 mil- 
lion), and Washington ($30 million). 

Under Public Law 874. Under 
Public Law 874, school districts get 
help in meeting their current operat- 
ing expenses. In 1954-55 the appro- 
priation for this purpose was $75 
million; and some 2,700 districts re- 
ceived payments. 

The appropriation for 1955-56 is 
$65 million. But this amount will 
not cover entitlements under the law, 
for the amendments enacted by the 
84th Congress in Public Law 382 sus- 
pended the “3-percent absorption” 
clause, which would have reduced en- 
titlkements for practically all districts. 
As a result, the appropriation must 
be supplemented by additional funds 
in the next session of Congress to 
cover the cost of the amendments. 
Until those funds are available, pay- 
ments to school districts on their 
1955-56 entitlement will be initiated 


at about 65 percent of the amount due. 

Applications are authorized 
through 1956-57. 

Payments under Public Law 874 
are made on behalf of approximately 
930,000 pupils whose parents live or 
work on Federal property or are 
otherwise connected with a Federal 
activity. These pupils represent 
about 16 percent of the attendance in 
their school districts, and the Federal 
payments average approximately 6 
percent of the total operating budgets 
of the districts; a few districts de- 
pend on Public Law 874 for most of 
their operating revenue. Districts 
receiving this kind of assistance edu- 
cate approximately one-fifth of all the 
Nation’s public-school children. 


For Debaters 


To help high school debaters pre- 
pare to discuss the 1955-56 forensics 
question, S. V. Martorana, Office of 
Education specialist for community 
and junior colleges, and Jesse P. 
Bogue, executive secretary, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Wash- 
ington, D. C., have prepared a state- 
ment, with bibliography, on the role 
of community and junior colleges. 
Copies are available from either the 
Office or the Association. 
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our educational system by what they 
see there. “Such an opportunity for 
giving comprehensive and accurate in- 
formation about education in America 
we can hardly afford to neglect,” Dr. 
Hutchins said and suggested that more 
funds and effort be spent to keep the 
exhibit up-to-date and representative 
of education in America. 

The work of Dr. Hutchins at the 
conference was done as Rapporteur 
for School Finance, a position for 
which he was chosen in an early ses- 
sion. In this role he had two respon- 
sibilities: (1) To prepare an analysis 
of the school-finance issues and to pre- 
sent on the second day of the confer- 
ence a statement on problems and 
issues that should be considered in 
formulating the school-finance recom- 
mendations; and (2) to serve as a 
member of the committee that drafted 
those recommendations. The 40-point 
recommendations, after discussion and 
amendments, were unanimously 
adopted by the Conference and will 
appear in the published proceedings 
of the Conference. 
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ment, they are indispensable. In 
everyday operations, or in projecting 
plans for the future, it is necessary to 
consider the school system not only 
in terms of present conditions but also 
in relation to conditions in the past 
and conditions likely to appear in the 
future. This can be done only 
through the use of classifications and 
accounts that mean the same thing 
from year to year.” 

To go through the draft item by 
item, the conference divided into two 
groups, each taking half of the book, 
then met in one body to consider and 
modify the group reports. Each de- 
cision to alter the draft was made by a 
majority vote; representatives of the 
Office of Education did not join in 
the vote. 
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American Education Week from 


When President Dwight D. Eisenhower i 
ber 1, it wos the first such presidential 


Lowry Air Force Base at Denver, Colo., on 
proclamation in 19 years. /t reads— 

Whereas the pioneers of our Nation established schoo!s and colleges ond regarded 
education as a bulwark of the American way of life; and 

Whereas the Nation's schools and educational institutions have contributed im- 
pee ime to the welfare of our people and to the progress and security of our 
country; 

Whenees education contributes not only to the development of a fuller and more 
useful life for the individual citizen but also to the safeguarding of the freedom and 
ideals which we cherish as Americans; and 

Whereas in this year of the White House Conference on Education our people 
have a right to take special pride in our Nation's educational system, and an obliga- 
tion to demonstrate a desire and capacity to meet the major problems facing American 
education: 

Now, Therefore, |, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United Stotes of 
America, do hereby designate the period from November 6 through November 12, 1955, 
as American Education Week, and | ask the people throughout the country to par- 
ticipate bm in the observance of that week. | urge this observance as evidence of 

hers and school officials for work well done, and os a pledge of 
citizen eoonding in better education, | also urge this observance as a fitting prelude 
to the White House Conference on Education to be held in the City of Washington 
from November 28 through December |, 1955, and as a tribute to the challenging role 
American education is playing in building a better and stronger nation in today's world 


of nations. 
in Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of the 





eppr 


United States of America to be affixed. 


America the one hundred and eightieth. 





Schedule for the future 

The draft is now being revised, to 
incorporate changes made by the first 
national conference, and soon will be 
ready for scrutiny at eight regional 
conferences to be held this winter 
throughout the United States. Sug- 
gestions made at these conferences 
will be incorporated into still another 
draft, which in turn will be submitted 
to the second national conference of 
representatives of the cooperating 
organizations. 

At this second conference, repre- 
sentatives wil] resolve any differences 


Done at the City of Washington this first day of September in the = of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and fifty-five, and of the Independence of the Un 


ited States of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 





that may have arisen at the regional 
conferences and will make final 
recommendations. Their decisions 
will be reflected in a new manuscript, 
which will be presented to the execu- 
tive committees of the cooperating 
organizations for consideration rela- 
tive to adoption. 

The new handbook will be printed 
as a bulletin of the Office of Educa- 
tion and circulated for use through- 
out the United States. It will be the 
second in a records and reports 
series. The first, The Common Core 
of State Educational Information, was 
published in 1953. 
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